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LOANS TO FOREIGNERS 
SHARPLY CRITICISED 


Results of Senste Comaittos Inquiry 
Reveal Defaults on South 


American Bonds 


BANKERS, GOVERNMENT BLAMED 


Charged That Bonds Were Sold 
Unwisely; Supervisory 
Board Proposed 
The Senate Finance Committee has re- 
cently completed an investigation which, 
during the course of six weeks, produced 
heated debates and violent accusations. It 
has been examining the loans made by 
American citizens to the governments of 
foreign countries. It has been endeavor- 
ing to bring to light the true facts con- 
nected with these loans because it has been 
claimed that the people of the nation have 
been deceived by those in whom they had 
placed their trust. Senator Johnson of 
California and his colleagues in charge of 
the investigation have been anxious to 
learn why more than a million people, 
during the past year, have been unable to 
collect the money which foreign govern- 
ments owe them. They have listened to 
all the accusations; heard the replies of 
those accused of using fraudulent measures 
to take advantage of the public; and have 

submitted their report. 


DEFAULT 


It is not strange that many American 
citizens have been stirred to anger during 
the past few months because of these for- 
eign loans. Many of them have invested 
their savings in the bonds of foreign gov- 
ernments and now find that these securi- 
ties have so shrunk in value that they are 
only worth a small part of the money for 
which they were purchased. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that John Smith had 
saved a sum of $5,000. He decided to in- 
vest it in bonds. He went to his banker 
and asked him to recommend a bond 
which would be safe and pay him a fair 
rate of interest. The banker called his 
attention to some Chilean government 
bonds which he could purchase for $100 
each. So, Mr. Smith, having utmost con- 
fidence in the advice of his banker, bought 
fifty Chilean bonds which would pay him 
eight per cent interest. 

Now, after two years, Mr. Smith finds 
that the Chilean government is unable to 
make payment of the interest due on his 
fifty bonds. The bonds are in default. He 
immediately blames the banker who sold 
him the bonds. He thinks that his banker 
should have known the government of 
Chile would have difficulties in making its 
. payments. He accuses the banker of hav- 
ing sold the bonds merely to make a profit 
on the deal. He sincerely believes that 
he has been the victim of a fraud. 

Nor is John Smith the only person to 
find himself in a similar position today. 
There are more than a million people in 
the country who have bought the bonds of 
foreign governments. They have spent 
their savings for the bonds of European 
governments, of Central and South Ameri- 
can governments. In fact, they have made 
loans to national, state and city govern- 
ments throughout the world. The total for- 
eign government bonds held by people in 
this country amount to nearly six billion 
dollars. This is almost enough money to 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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SHANGHAI—THE NEW YORK OF THE ORIENT 








From Mukden to Shanghai- A Chronology of 


Important Events in Eastern Crisis 





September 18. Japanese troops captured 
Mukden, the capital of Manchuria. 

September 21. The Chinese government 
in Nanking lodged a formal plea against 
Japan before the Council of the League 
of Nations, urging it to take action. 

September 23. The American secretary 
of state, Henry L. Stimson, made an ap- 
peal to Japan and China to end hostilities. 

October 9. The League of Nations sent 
notes to the two countries, calling atten- 
tion to their obligations under the differ- 
ent treaties. 

October 20. The American government 
sent notes to Japan and China, reminding 
them of their obligations under. the Kel- 
logg-Briand peace pact. 

October 24. The League Council fixed 
November 16 as the date before which 
Japan should have withdrawn her troops 
from Manchuria. 

November 5. The battles in Manchuria 
centered around Tsitsihar, after which 
Aristide Briand, acting president of the 
League Council, decided to summon the 
Council to a meeting in Paris. 

November 16. The date set by the 
League for the evacuation of Japanese 
troops from Manchuria arrived, but the 
fighting continued. 

November 18. The Japanese captured 
Tsitsihar, in northern Manchuria. 

December 10. The League Council ad- 
journed in Paris after adopting a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a commission 
of inquiry to go to Manchuria. 

December 25. Japanese began an active 


drive against the city of Chinchow. 

December 29. The Chinese evacuated 
Chinchow. 

January 2. Reports were made that 
the Japanese were planning to cross the 
Great Wall into China proper. 

January 7. Secretary Stimson sent a 
note to Japan and China calling their at- 
tention to America’s interests in Manchu- 
ria and insisting that the open-door pol- 
icy be maintained. 

January 16. Secretary Stimson received 
the replies of Japan and China to his note 
of January 7. China agreed entirely, while 
Japan denied violating, or the intention of 
violating, treaty rights of other powers. 

January 23. Japanese marines were 
landed at Shanghai for the purpose of seiz- 
ing Chinese forts. 

January 27. The situation at Shanghai 
became critical. The Japanese military 
and naval authorities warned the inhabi- 
tants of Shanghai that firing would com- 
mence at 5 A. M. the next day. 

January 28. Chinese Shanghai was 
bombed and set ablaze by Japanese planes. 
Secretary Stimson requested that Japan ex- 
plain her intentions in Shanghai. 

January 30. Part of the foreign area of 
Shanghai was seized by Japanese troops. 
The United States and Great Britain or- 
dered more ships to the fighting zone. The 
Nanking government threatened to declare 
war if the other countries did not intervene. 

February 1. Nanking, some miles in- 
land from Shanghai, was shelled by the 
Japanese. Fighting in Shanghai continued. 


CRISIS IN FAR EAST 
BECOMES DANGEROUS 


Clash Between Chinese and Japanese 
at Shanghai Bring Threats 
of War in Orient 


FOREIGN DISTRICT IS IMPERILED 


U. S. and Other Powers Protest 
And Send Warships to 
Protect Citizens 


Is it war? The question was on the lips 
of everyone during the last few days of 
January as the turbulent dispute between 
Japan and China assumed all the serious 
proportions of a major conflict. The scene 
of action had shifted from Manchuria to 
Shanghai, the most important port and 
foremost commercial city of China. The 
Japanese made an attempt to capture the 
city on January 28. For the first time 
since the beginning of the crisis last Sep- 
tember the Chinese offered strenuous 
armed resistance. The sharp and rapid 
reports of machine-gun fire and the deep 
booming of heavier weapons recalled the 
dark days of the World War. Hundreds 
were killed and hundreds more wounded. 

The first fighting took place in Chapei, 
a Chinese section of Shanghai. The peo- 
ple were panic stricken and scurried about 
in mad attempts to gain safety—refuge, 
not only from the deadly missiles which 
swept through the streets on an errand of 
destruction, but also from the ravaging 
flames which devoured building after 
building rising at times to heights of sev- 
enty-five or a hundred feet. 


NATIONS ACT 


Nearby lay the International Settle- 
ment, that part of Shanghai in which most 
of the foreigners reside. On January 30 
the Japanese seized a part of that district. 
Fighting spread to the streets of the Set- 
tlement. The United States and Great 
Britain quickly dispatched warships to the 
danger zone for the protection of the lives 
of their citizens and if necessary for their 
removal to a place of safety. The Amer- 
ican, British, French and Italian govern- 
ments sent formal notes to Japan warning 
her that the International Settlement, a 
neutral district, must not be violated. 

At Geneva, the Council of the League 
of Nations planned to bring into force 
Article XV of its Covenant. Provision 
was made for the filing of a report con- 
taining recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute. Should Japan refuse 
to comply with the report she shall be 
deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all the members of the League, 
and the Council shall, under Article XVI, 
advise the governments of those members 
as to the action which they should take 
against the aggressor. Thus, the League 
was preparing to take the strongest action 
in its history. In order to obtain the nec- 
essary information, Sir Eric Drummond, 
secretary general of the League, formed 
a commission of diplomats residing in 
Shanghai and requested them to inquire 
into the situation and to inform the Coun- 
cil accordingly. 

At a meeting of the Council on Febru- 
ary 2, one of the most dramatic ever held, 
the British representative, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, announced that the United States 
and Great Britain had joined in demand- 
ing both Japan and China to cease hostili- 
ties, to withdraw their troops and to es- 
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IN THE CHINESE SECTION OF SHANGHAI 
It is in this part of the city that the heaviest fighting has taken place as Japan attempted 


to capture the Far Eastern metropolis. 








tablish a neutral zone. “War in every- 
thing but name is in progress. The League 
cannot be indifferent to such a state of 


things,” said the British spokesman. The 
Japanese delegate, Naotake Sato, sat 
motionless, expressionless. 

FIGHTING CONTINUES 


Meanwhile Chapei, in Chinese Shanghai, 
was being raked by artillery fire. Chinese 
troops estimated to number 50,000 were 
hurriedly coming into the city. It was 
evident that both the Japanese and the 
Chinese were determined to fight it out. 
Not far away, the Japanese bombarded 
the forts protecting the city of Nanking, 
which until a few days before had been 
the capital of China. On January 31 the 
seat of government was removed to Ho- 
nanfu farther in the interior. Northward, 
in Manchuria, heavy fighting was taking 
place about Harbin. The Japanese were 
expecting to occupy the city which is the 
headquarters of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way and is inhabited by many Russians. 
The Soviet government was believed ready 
to protest. 

Developments followed swiftly one upon 
the other. What the morrow would bring, 
no one could tell. The whole world 
eagerly and anxiously awaited reports. Ev- 
eryone wondered what Japan’s motives 
could be. Was she deliberately trying to 
make war? Why had she undertaken to 
capture Shanghai? Previously her activ- 
ities had been confined to the province of 
Manchuria, but now she was extending her 
influence to China proper. 


MOTIVES 


It is evident that the Japanese must 
have had some reasons for advancing 
upon Shanghai. They had explained that 
their early inroads into Manchuria had 
been for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of their citizens, their lives and their 
property which Chinese bandits were en- 
dangering. The Japanese contend that the 
same thing was happening in Shanghai and 
that they were sending military forces to 
the city to protect their citizens just as 
other nations had always done in the past. 
Reports from the Far East indicate that 
the Japanese were being molested in 
Shanghai and their property seized and 
even destroyed. The nations having in- 
terests in the city have had to contend 
with this sort of thing before. In 1927, 
for instance, the British made use of 
armed force to protect their interests. Such 
action, when necessary, has been upheld 
by the great powers. 


But it is apparent that in addition to a 
desire to protect their citizens the Japanese 
had another motive for setting out against 
Shanghai. While the events were taking 
place in Manchuria something had been 
going on in China itself. The Chinese, 
to show their resentment against Japan, 
had put into effect a boycott against Jap- 
anese goods. The merchants, particularly 


in Shanghai, refused to buy from Japan. 
This has been a heavy blow to Japan 


which depends largely on foreign trade for 
its subsistence. The boycott was sponsored 
by various anti-Japanese societies located 
in Shanghai. The Japanese thought that 
by breaking up these societies they could 
manage to bring an end to the boycott. 
It seems that they did not expect to meet 
with such resistance but believed they 
could take Shanghai as easily as they took 
Mukden and Chinchow. 


TRADE 


That Japan felt impelled to take this 
step may well be illustrated by the follow- 
ing facts. Japan’s most important manu- 
facturing industry is the making of cotton 
goods. These account for more than 50 per 
cent of her exports of manufactures, over 
half of which go to China. If this mar- 
ket is cut off, Japanese industry as a whole 
is crippled. In addition to this Japan has 
extended her cotton spinning activities into 
China proper. Large mills are operated in 
Shanghai and Tsingtao. Nearly one fourth 
as much cotton is spun by the Japanese in 
China as in Japan itself. In the light of 
these facts the following news item com- 
ing from the Rengo News Agency on Jan- 
uary 14 and published in the Japan Ad- 
vertiser, an American newspaper published 
in Tokio, is significant: 


The strike of the Chinese workers of the 
Doko Spinning Company, following the abo- 
lition of special allowances for regular at- 
tendance, has now spread to many other mills 
under Japanese management. 

All the Chinese at three mills of the Nikka 
Spinning Company and those at one mill of 
the Shanghai Silk Spinning Company have 
already declared a general strike. The work- 
ers at a second mill of the latter company and 
those of the Yuho Spinning Company, fol- 
lowed suit yesterday afternoon. The Chinese 
on strike now total some 6,000... . 


Hoping, therefore, to break the boycott 
against their goods, to bring an end to the 
strikes, and feeling that they must protect 
their subjects in Shanghai, the Japanese 
decided to advance against the city. The 
result of the venture we already know. A 
serious conflict ensued between the Japa- 
nese and Chinese. The International Set- 
tlement was endangered. Foreign coun- 
tries sent warships and troops to protect 
their citizens and the Far Eastern situation 
took on a more dangerous aspect than at 
any time since its beginning. It is freely 
said that even if war is averted the ef- 
fects of this incident will be felt for many 


years. 
RESENTMENT 


The Chinese have shown their deep re- 
sentment as evidenced by the boycott, the 
armed resistance at Shanghai and the re- 
peated protests to the League of Nations 
and to the Western countries. Japan has 
been bitterly charged with violation of the 
Kellogg Pact, the Nine Power Pact and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Dreams of creating a great Far Eastern 
Empire have been imputed to her. That 
the Chinese are incensed cannot be 
doubted. Their attitude was recently ex- 


pressed by Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, for- 
mer president of China, who has again 
assumed leadership: 


The more we endure the more aggressive 
the Japanese become. The fate of China is 
at stake and anyone with any sense of patri- 
otism can no longer endure the Japanese op- 
pression. 

Now is the time for all the governments of 
China and all the armies to defend the na- 
tional honor and the very existence of the 
Chinese people. We must prepare to fight 
and make sacrifices rather than yield to the 
Japanese who have destroyed the peace of 
the world. 


Thus stood the situation at the begin- 
ning of this month. China and Japan 
were locked in a struggle at Shanghai. 
American, British and French warships 
were drawing near the city under full 
steam. In addition the United States had 
ordered some 1,400 troops stationed in 
Manila to. proceed to Shanghai, in order 
to protect our citizens. 


OUR INTEREST 


It must be remembered that the Ameri- 
can government in taking this step is sid- 
ing with neither one country nor the other 
in the dispute. An occasion has arisen 
whereby it is necessary that the lives of 
American citizens be guarded. The United 
States fully intends to do this and did not 
hesitate to send the needed reinforcements 
to the Shanghai area. It has been em- 
phatically stated that our government has 
no intention of taking a direct hand in the 
trouble. If conditions should become seri- 
ous it seems probable that Americans liv- 
ing in Shanghai will be removed to a point 
of safety. The British, French and Ital- 
ian governments announced their inten- 
tion of following the same course of action. 

In this country the Far Eastern inci- 
dent is widely discussed. Many statements 
are made as to the action which should be 
taken by the government of this and other 
countries. The general consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that the Japanese have 
made a great mistake in advancing into 
Manchuria and on Shanghai. The state of 
affairs has gone from bad to worse and is 
now apparently out of control. The Chi- 
nese have been stirred to anger. It is said 


that the boycott cannot be broken by 


. 





force. If an individual does not want to 
buy certain goods, no one can make him 
do so. It will not be enough merely to 
disband the various anti-Japanese societies 
which fostered the boycott. The editorial 
comment in the press throughout the na- 
tion indicates the belief that Japan has 
gone too far and will regret her action. 
At the same time it is urged that we view 
the situation sanely and patiently. The 
Washington Daily News, typifying this 
point of view, states: 


The Shanghai crisis cannot be attributed to 
Japanese imperialism or anything else that 
connotes plan or thought. It is a case of 
plain madness. Certainly this Shanghai sav- 
agery cannot possibly profit Japan in any 
way. On the contrary it is turning the world 
against her. And, far from ending a Chinese 
boycott, it will make Chinese hatred of Japan 
in the future almost a religion. 

Japan has outlawed herself. 
ries its own retribution. No nation can live 
unto itself alone. Some day—maybe in a 
month, maybe in a year, maybe longer—Ja- 
pan will come back and beg to be respected 
and trusted again. Then she will pay heavily 
for this madness. Then she will learn, as 
other nations have learned before her, that 
her militarists destroyed her. 

Whatever further insanity the Japanese 
militarists may be guilty of, the United 
States should not go to war against them. 
We have no mandate to police the world. We 
cannot protect vast China by force of Ameri- 
can arms. Nor can we preserve American in- 
terests by killing Japanese. Even if we were 
victors in a war, we would lose more than 
we would gain. 

Patience is required of us now, more than 
anything else. As the world’s most powerful 
nation and as the world’s credit control, the 
United States can wait. Soon or late Japan 
must come to us. When she does come to 
us, there is bound to be an accounting under 
the American treaties which the Japanese 
militarists mistakenly think they have 
destroyed. 


That act car- 





California puts its wandering unem- 
ployed to work. To meet the influx of 
work-seekers it has established seventeen 
labor camps in the mountains where some 
1300 men are working. They construct 
fire breaks in the forests, build trails and 
communication lines. The laborers re- 
ceive no money for the five or six hours 
work demanded of them each day, but 
they are well fed and have comfortable 
sleeping quarters. 
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READING THE NEWS IN CHINATOWN 


Thousands. of miles away from their homeland the Chinese of New York and other cities 
eagerly scan such bulletins to keep abreast of the disturbing events in the Far East. 
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FOREIGN CONSULATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT 


a 


On many occasions in the 
| past Chinese living in the na- 
| tive city have sought refuge 
| within the International Set- 
tlement. They felt that they 
would be safe there in case of 
danger on the outside. They 
knew that outside the Settle- 
ment they could not ask the 
protection of the international 
police force. But the nations 
whose citizens live in the pro- 
tected haven have the right 
and privilege to send armed 
forces to that section to en- 
force law and order. That is 
why the United States, Great 
Britain, Italy and France have 
ordered their warships to 
Shanghai waters. When the 
hostilities crossed the border 
of the International Settle- 
ment, they had direct inter- 
ests. They were no longer 
neutral spectators watching a 
conflict between two nations. 
An invasion had been made 
upon their property. 











BOOTLEGGING GOLD 


A new industry has devel- 








International Settlement at Shanghai for Years 
an Occidental Haven in the Orient 





Since the conflict in the Orient has 
centered around the port of Shanghai, 
the attention of the entire world has 
been focused on a narrow strip of land 
within that city known as the Interna- 
tional Settlement. Although it only cov- 
ers eight and two-thirds square miles 
this area is considered sufficiently impor- 
tant by the nations of the world to call 
forth battleships and marines from the 
waters of the Pacific to protect the lives 
of their citizens. For within that narrow 
stretch along the Whangpoo River reside 
people who represent some twenty or more 
nationalities. It is a city within a city; 
a Western town in the heart of a great 
Eastern metropolis. Banks from London 
and New York have established branches in 
the international city. Great industrial 
concenns have extended their interests 
to that section of the world. Foreigners 
have bought property worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars in that quarter. Many 
foreign governments have erected beauti- 
ful edifices to house their diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. 

The history of the International Set- 
tlement has not always been happy. On 
numerous occasions clashes between the 
Chinese and the foreigners have taken 
place. These invaders, as they were 
called, were not welcome when they first 
came to this section of the Orient. It 
was back in 1842 that English traders, 
attracted by the riches of the great celes- 
tial empire of China, insisted that the 
country be opened to trade with the na- 
tions of the West. It was during that 
year that Shanghai, together with three 
other Chinese ports, was opened to trade. 
British merchants arrived and established 
trading posts. But the original inhabi- 
tants of the city did not feel kindly dis- 
posed toward these intruders. They did 
not wish to become closely associated 
with them. So, instead of permitting the 
British to live among them, they desig- 
nated for their use a marshy swamp land 
along the bank of the river. 

It was not long until other foreigners 
began to flock to this newly opened port 
of the East. Americans, French and 
Italians sought to enrich themselves by 
trading in the valuable silks of China. 
They obtained special areas, or conces- 
sions, in which they lived and set up their 
businesses. The American settlement was 
not of long duration. It lasted for only 
four months and then became a part of 
the British concession which has since 
become known as the International Settle- 
ment. The French, however, have kept the 
original section assigned to them and still 
control its affairs. 





The passing of years has seen the small 
trading post transformed into a modern 
city—a seaport surpassed in importance 
only by New York and London. It is 
one of the great centers of trade of the 
Orient. The International Settlement 
stands as a link between the great interior 
of China with its ancient traditions and 
customs and the mechanized and modern- 
ized nations of the West. 

The Shanghai of today still retains this 
striking contrast between different races. 
It has developed not as one city but as 
three, each governed differently and 0oc- 
cupying a clearly defined territory. There 
is the old Chinese section, the native city; 
the French Concession or Settlement re- 
maining apart from the rest; and lastly 
the International Settlement which has 
figured so prominently in the events of 
the past two weeks. Each of these is a 
separate unit. 

The foreigners residing in the Interna- 
tional Settlement enjoy special privileges. 
They are not subject to the laws of China. 
They must obey only the laws of their 
special city government. The taxpayers 
elect the officers who direct their affairs. 
Since most of the foreigners in the Settle- 
ment are subjects of Great Britain, the 
British are largely in control of the gov- 
ernment. The highest paid official on the 
council, however, is an American, Mr. 
Stirling Fessenden, a lawyer from the state 
of Maine, whose position is comparable to 
that of mayor in one of our cities. 

It is an international police foree which 
maintains law and order in the Interna- 
tional Settlement. A number of its mem- 
bers are British officers who have spent 
years in India. In addition there are Sikhs, 
members of an important tribe of India, 
as well as Japanese, Chinese and Russians. 
Then, too, there are military forces of the 
nations represented in the section such as 
United States marines, British and Jap- 
anese soldiers. 

For years the Chinese were not allowed 
to become members of the governing body 
of the International Settlement although 
the number residing in the area was much 
larger than that of the foreigners. In 
1930, however, the voters of the city de- 
cided to allow five Chinese to be elected 
to the Municipal Council. In addition to 
the Chinese members there are six British, 
two Japanese and one American. It was 
thought that the century-old friction be- 
tween the Chinese and the foreigners 
might be greatly removed if the inhabi- 
tants of the Settlement showed a greater 
willingness to codoperate with the Chinese 
by permitting them to sit with the gov- 
erning body. 


oped during the past two 
months—“bootlegging” of gold coins. Large 
quantities of ten and twenty dollar gold 
pieces have been shipped to Europe where 
they have been sold at fancy prices. In 
many cases the purchasers have had to pay 
as much as $23.50 for a twenty-dollar gold 
coin. The so-called “gold bootleggers” have 
taken advantage of the fear prevalent 
among so many people that paper money 
might become unsafe. They have placed 
advertisements in the foreign newspapers 
urging people to “insure their fortune” by 
purchasing the American gold coins. The 
shipments have increased rapidly until 
early this month six million dollars’ worth 
of gold coins were imported by European 
countries most of which is being hoarded. 
The large New York banks have decided 
to stop this practice. In the future when 
a banking house receives a large order for 
gold coins it will examine the use to which 
they are to be put. If the bank is con- 
vinced that the money is to be sold to in- 
dividual hoarders, it will not ship the coins. 
The European banks have agreed to co- 
operate with the bankers of this country. 
The reason why such demands have been 
made upon American banks is that the 
United States is the only country in the 
world—with the exception of South Africa 
—which will furnish gold coins freely when 
requested. But 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















It seems that North, South, East and West 
have as hard a time agreeing when they get 
around a bridge table as they do when they 
gather under the Capitol dome. 

—Cincinnati ENQUIRER. 

A newspaper correspondent writes that the 
Japanese have gone simply mad about base- 
ball. The Chinese probably wish they’d 
make a home run. —Harrisburg Partrior. 


“When Charles Chaplin sends his shirts 
to the laundry,” says a gossip note writer, 
“they steal them for souvenirs.” Of course, 
we’re not so popular; they only take parts 
of ours. —Tue Humorist (London). 

No one is so weary of unemployment as 
the unemployed. —Harvey D. Gibson. 


The $eventy-$econd Congre$$ i$ in $e$- 
$ion. —LireE. 


We understand that Babe Ruth’s argument 
against accepting the $70,000 contract was 
that President Hoover is getting $75,000. 

—JupcE. 

H. G. Wells wants all the nations to have 
the same kind of currency, but we would be 
satisfied with some kind. 

—Lynchburg News. 


We see in a paper that they’re building 
higher levees. Or probably it was levies. 
—Detroit News. 


I have never seen anything since 1918 that 
was worth the sacrifice of the war dead. 
—J. B. Priestley. 


Most families have been organized into a 
Committee on Ways and Means—finding 
ways to live within their means. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER. 


Still, there’s a way we can get rid of our 
surplus crops, our bread-lines, and our postal 
deficit in one big sweep. Just send the wheat 
to the unemployed by parcel post. 

—JUDGE. 

Explorers discovered in Arizona an un- 
finished dam 1,000 years old. Perhaps an 
ancient Muscle Shoals. 

—Florence (Ala.) HeEra.p. 


It is a great pity that the railroads are al- 
lowed to go so fast and don’t, and that 
motors are not allowed to go so fast and do. 

—John T. C. Moore-Barbazon., 


Don’t go through life so fast—you’ll be 
dreadfully bored by the time you’re fifty, and 
there’s no greater bore than a bored person. 

—John Galsworthy. 





even this country 
objects to ship- 
ping its gold for 
hoarding purposes. 
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If all the in- 
come of the nation 
for last year had 
been placed in a 
lump sum _ and 
then divided 
equally among the 
families of the 
country, each fam- 
ily would have re- 
ceived $2,366, ac- 
cording to figures 
recently made 
public. The total 
for last year 
amounted to some 
$7 1,000,000,000. 
This sum is ob- 
tained by adding 
the personal in- 
come of all indi- 
viduals and the 
amount of money 
saved by business 
after they had 
paid their  ex- 
penses. A violent 
reduction in the 
nation’s income 
was noticed last 
year. It was 16 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE meeting of the Arms Conference, 

to which the world has been looking 
forward for months and for which prepara- 
tions have been under way for years, did 
not receive as much attention as might 
have been expected. The news from the 
conference was dwarfed somewhat by the 
startling developments in the Far East, 
which we discuss in other columns of this 
paper. The representatives of about sixty 
nations met, however, according to schedule, 
and listened to the opening address of Ar- 
thur Henderson, president of the confer- 
ence, and Giuseppe Motta, president of the 
Swiss Confederation which is host to the 
assemblage. The delegates then undertook 
the necessarily slow work of organization. 


Immediate developments of significance 
are not to be expected at Geneva. A few 
weeks will probably be taken up in discus- 
sions of general matters of policy. A num- 
ber of difficult questions must be settled. 
Will the attempt be made to limit the size 
of armaments—that is, the numbers of men 
and the quantities of materials—or will the 
effort be made rather to limit the amount 
of money which a nation may spend upon 
armaments? This is not merely a technical 
question of procedure. National policies 
are involved. Our own government, for ex- 
ample, would probably prefer that limits 
be placed on the quantity of material 
rather than upon armament budgets, since 
prices are higher in the United States than 
in most countries, and a dollar spent for 
war preparations here would not buy as 
much as a dollar spent elsewhere. Then 
there is the question as to whether any 
rule shall be made about the conscription 
of soldiers in time of war. These are but 
illustrations of a great number of questions 
which will come up in the determination 
of the way the conference shall proceed in 
its preliminary work. 

After a program is agreed upon and af- 


ter some of the first steps are taken, there 
may be an adjournment of the conference 
to give committees a few weeks to arrange 
the details. Jt is useless to predict the out- 
come of the conference at this time, but it 
may be assumed fairly safely that final de- 
cisions—decisions bearing upon the most 
important points at issue—will not be 
reached for several months: 


While, however, we cannot furnish defi- 
nite news this week relative to the confer- 
ence, since nothing has yet been decided 
upon and since nothing very definite will 
be decided upon in all probability for 
weeks, we may, however, glance at a few of 
the leaders. Arthur Henderson was foreign 
minister of Great Britain previous to the 
fall of the Labor cabinet late last summer. 
It was while he occupied the post of Brit- 
ish foreign minister that he was chosen to 
preside over the Arms Conference. His se- 
lection, however, did not depend upon his 
continuing to hold that office. The appoint- 
ment was personal. He is not in Geneva 
as an official representative of the British 
government. He is not a member of the 
British delegation. He happens to be the 
leader of the British Labor Party, but it is, 
of course, not in that capacity that he 
serves at Geneva. He presides over the con- 
ference as an individual. He is known as a 
sincere advocate of peace and his every ef- 


fort will be directed toward a smoothing: 


out of the difficulties of the conference and 
toward promoting its success. It is re- 
ported that his health at present is badly 
impaired and that he may not be pbhysi- 
cally able to carry on the laborious work 
which his present post places upon him. 

Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson has 
been named by President Hoover to lead 
the American delegation, but he has not 
yet gone to Geneva. He cannot leave 
Washington at present because of the 
delicacy of the Far Eastern situation. 
During his absence from Geneva, Hugh 
Gibson, the American ambassador to Bel- 
gium, is acting as chairman of our dele- 
gation. He is a seasoned diplomat and has 
probably participated in more important 
international conferences than has any 
other American. 


At the head of the French group is An- 
dré Tardieu, former premier. He is a very 
able man and shrewd diplomat. He repre- 
sents the most nationalistic school of 
French politics. He may be expected to 
stand as stiffly as would any Frenchman 
for every concession which the French de- 
mand. In charge of the Italian interests is 
the delegation headed by Foreign Minister 
Dino Grandi, with whom the American 
people became acquainted at the time of 
his visit to this country last fall. The Jap- 
anese have a very large delegation—about 
a hundred in all—headed by Tsuneo Mat- 
sudaira, the Japanese ambassador to Great 
Britain, formerly ambassador to the United 
States. Heinrich Briining, chancellor of 
Germany, will represent his country at the 
conference; and Sir John Simon, a Liberal, 
who is the foreign minister under the pres- 
ent National cabinet, leads the delegation 
from Great Britain. 
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FTER long deliberations and 

many delays an agreement 
was finally reached between the 
railway companies and the work- 
ers. The representatives of the 
tnillion and a half railway em- 
ployees agreed to a reduction of 
ten per cent in their pay. This 
reduction is to be in operation for 
one year only. Unless in the 
meantime other arrangements are 
made, the old scale of wages goes 
back into operation on February 
1, 1933. It is estimated that this 
ten per cent wage cut will save 
the 210 railroad companies which 
it affects $210,000,000 during the 
year. Since they will probably 
gain $100,000,000 by the increase 
of freight rates which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission per- 
mitted them to charge, they will 








THE BREEDING PLACE 


—-Talburt in Washington News. 


have something like $300,000,000 
additional revenue. 

It may be assumed that this 
will put them in a position so that 











they can buy more goods. Ordi- 
narily they purchase about $1,- 
700,000,000 worth of .goods and 
fuel a year, Last year their pur- 
chases fell to half that amount. 
Perhaps the added revenue which 
they will now have may enable 
them to turn in the direction of 
normal conditions. At least such 
is the hope. This hope was re- 
flected by a rise in prices on the 
stock market the day the decision 
was announced. Shares of the 
United States Steel Company rose 
in price by nearly ten per cent. 
It must be remembered, of 
course, that the results of this 
wage cut cannot all be favorable. 
It will impose a heavy burden 
upon many workers whose stand- 
ard of living has been none too 
high and who now will have to 
cut it down by a tenth. It will 
cut down the purchasing power 
of a million and a half men. This 
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will have a harmful effect upon 
business. The wage cut is, in ef- 
fect, a tax upon laborers levied 


—Ding in New York HBRALD-TRIBUNE, 


SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT COME 


TO THEIR RELIEF? 








for the purpose of making a gift 
to investors who are in a bad way. Friends 
of labor refer to it quite naturally as a 
“dole to capital.” 


a 


N Congress another kind of “dole” is 
being considered. The bill sponsored 
by Senators La Follette of Wisconsin and 
Costigan of Colorado to appropriate $350,- 
000,000 for the relief of the unemployed 
has been up for debate. Senator La Follette 
declares that seven or eight million men 
are out of work. He says that the amount 
of hunger and actual suffering is appalling. 
He contends, furthermore, that private 
charity is not taking care of this suffering 
and that the local governments are not 
able to do so. 

Against the giving of this relief, it is 
argued that the money must be raised by 
taxation if the relief is given by the na- 
tional government, just as it would be if 
given by states and cities. If the people 
of one of our cities, so the argument goes, 
cannot tax themselves and take care of 
their own needy, how can they endure a 
tax levied upon them by the national gov- 
ernment to pay their share toward the cre- 
ation of a national relief fund? To this 
Senator La Follette answers that the taxa- 
tion system is different in the cities and 
states from what it is in the case of the na- 
tional government. States and cities raise 
their money by taxing property—tangible 
property, or property which can easily be 
seen and detected. Personal property, 
money and investments of many kinds es- 
cape taxation. The national government, on 
the other hand, raises money by taxing in- 
comes and inheritances. Senator La Fol- 
lette says: 


When you throw the entire burden of re- 
lief upon a local community, upon the coun- 
ties and, for the most part, upon the state 
governments, you throw the entire burden of 
taxation to be met upon real estate and tan- 
gible property. On the other hand, if the 
Federal Government steps in and helps carry 
the load, then part of it at least will be put 
over upon income and inheritance taxation. 

The progressive Republicans and pro- 
gressive Democrats are supporting the La 
Follette-Costigan measure. The regular, 
or conservative, Democrats are divided. 
The regular Republicans are supporting 
the Hoover administration in its opposi- 
tion to any such plan of direct relief by 
the national government. The Chamber of 
Commerce, an organization which repre- 
sents fairly well the opinion of business 
men throughout the country, opposes the 
La Follette program. 


a) 


OVERNOR FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, of New York, has made an 
important declaration as to his position on 
certain international problems. There is a 
sharp difference of opinion as to what the 
United States government should do about 
the debts which are owed to it by foreign 
countries. Many economists and financial 
experts believe that Germany is unable to 
pay reparations and that the nations to 


whom reparations are due cannot pay their 
debts to us unless they receive money from 
Germany. These people believe, therefore, 
that it is ncessary for the United States 
to consent to a reduction of the debts 
owed to our government. They think that 
a cancellation or reduction of reparations 
and debts all round is a necessary step if 
there is to be recovery from the world de- 
pression. President Hoover, while not go- 
ing so far as that, says that the nations 
cannot pay at present, that the moratorium 
of last year may have to be extended, and 
he suggests the possibility of debt revision. 

On the other side are those who insist 
that Europe can pay the debts if the gov- 
ernments of that continent refrain from 
extravagance and from heavy expenditures 
for military purposes. These people, and 
apparently they have a majority in Con- 
gress, oppose cancellation or reduction. 

Since this has become such a definite is- 
sue, the position of Governor Roosevelt 
is naturally important, for he is the lead- 
ing candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. He made his state- 
ment in a public address last week and he 
came out on the side of those who oppose 
cancellation of debts. He condemned 
European extravagance. He did, however, 
suggest the possibility of some kind of re- 
vision when he said: 


Europe owes us. We do not owe her. 
Therefore, we should call a meeting of our 
debtors here and not in Europe and demand 
an understanding. If it were considered ad- 
visable in the present condition of world fi- 
nance to postpone the payment of debts for 
a while we should nevertheless insist upon an 
accord as to when payments should begin and 
in what amount. 


Governor Roosevelt also declares against 
American participation in the League of 
Nations, but since by no stretch of the 
imagination could the League of Nations 
be regarded as an issue in this year’s cam- 
paign, his pronouncement on that subject 
has not the significance which belongs to 
his declaration respecting war debts. 

cso 

FTER a lengthy recess for the holi- 

days, the British Parliament reas- 
sembled on February 2. Interest on the 
opening day was centered on an address 
made by Neville Chamberlain, chancellor 
of the exchequer, before the House of 
Commons. Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
troublesome problem of reparations and 
war debts. He stated that the best way of 
helping the world to solve its financial 
problems was to cancel completely all rep- 
arations and war debt payments as soon 
as possible. 

Meanwhile no decision has been made 
for the convening of a general conference 
on reparations which was postponed some 
time ago. The French and British govern- 
ments have reached no agreement. Repre- 
sentatives of the two governments, how- 
ever, are continuing their negotiations, 
hoping soon to decide upon a date for an 
official discussion of the entire problem. 
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THE FAMILY 


“Family Adjustment and Social Change” 
by M. C. Elmer, professor of sociology, 
University of Pittsburgh (New York: Ray 
Long and R. R. Smith Company), could 
not have been written at all twenty years 
ago, for four-fifths of the researches and 
analyses underlying it had not yet been 
made. As a good scholar and craftsman 
the author is entirely adequate to his task. 
He knows his stuff first hand, he has cov- 
ered the literature, his judgment is ex- 
cellent and he rides no hobbies. More- 
over, he knows how to arrange his matter 
and he has a terse, limpid style. Some 
puzzled parents who consider them very 
good indeed will experience painful jolts 
when reading certain of these chapters. 
Parents, social workers, clergymen and 
teachers should give particular heed to 
this volume. One who will spend four or 
five full evenings on this book will be 
abreast of the best that is known on the 
subject. Epwarp ALswortH Ross. 


A PICTURE OF RUSSIA 


Albert Muldavin, a business man of 
New York, had occasion to go to Russia 
in the fall of 1929 in an effort to secure 
a contract for his firm. He spent a con- 
siderable time in Moscow and other Rus- 
sian cities. He did not secure his contract, 
and could not have fulfilled it if he had, 
because of the condition in which his com- 
pany found itself as a result of the finan- 
cial crash. His trip was well worth while, 
however, for he kept his eyes and his ears 
open and found out a great deal about 
what was happening in Russia and about 
the feelings and opinions of different 
classes of Russian people. The record of 
these impressions is to be found in the 
book which he has recently published, 
“The Red Fog Lifts’ (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $3.00). Mr. 
Muldavin was fortunate in that he had a 
number of acquaintances in Russia. From 
these people he was able to secure confi- 
dential opinions as to the way things were 
going. He talked also with all classes of 
the population, with administrators, with 
laborers, with those who had belonged to 
the old aristocracy, with priests and peas- 
ants, and government officials. By reading 
this book one is enabled to look upon the 
recent changes in Russia as they appear to 
the Russians themselves. 

It is not a pleasant picture which the 
author draws. Life appears to be dull and 
monotonous and to lack variety. There 
is not much lightness, not much fun, not 
much entertainment. Conditions of life 
are hard. It is with difficulty that the 
people can obtain food and clothing and 
other bare necessities that they need. At 
the same time there appears to be no great 
amount of abject misery, or of the want 
which comes from unemployment. The 
older people, according to this account, are 
inclined to complain, when they can do 
so safely, but the young men and women 
are more likely to accept conditions in a 
spirit of idealism. They are inspired with 








the idea that they are building a new order 
and that better days are ahead of them. 

“The Red Fog Lifts” is not a great 
book. It is not so good a book as some 
others that have appeared recently on Rus- 
sia—notably “Humanity Uprooted” by 
Maurice Hindus. It is not so systematic. 
The author appears not to bring to his 
task the equipment of an economist, or 
a sociologist. He is, however, a competent 
reporter of conversations and experiences 
and he has made a contribution toward 
an understanding of many phases of Rus- 
sian life. 


SEEING THE WORLD 


“Keep Moving” by Alfred C. B. Flet- 
cher (New York: Laidlaw Brothers. $2.50) 
is one of the best and most interesting 
of recent travel books. It was written by 
an author who had intelligence and im- 
agination. Shortly after he finished col- 
lege he decided to obey a suggestion which 
had come to him that in order to lead an 
interesting life he should keep moving. 
And so he did. He made voyage after 
voyage and visited first one land and then 
another. Sometimes he went for the trip 
itself. At other times business opportu- 
nities enabled him to travel. He went to 
England, Holland, France, Japan, China, 
Java, Sumatra. He jotted down notes of 
his observations and experiences. He 
wrote them finally into a series of chapters 
on the different countries that he visited. 
Then he made one last fateful voyage. 
He was a passenger on the Vestris and 
together with his wife lost his life when 
that vessel sank in the winter of 1928. 

After his death members of his family 
came into possession of his manuscript 
and published it under the title “Keep 
Moving.” It is a beautiful book, hand- 
somely illustrated with woodcuts by Greg- 
ory Orloff, a sample of which is shown 
on this page. 

Mr. Fletcher spent some time in China 
and Japan, and in light of the fact that 
the eyes of the world are now focused 
on the Far East, the following description 
of Peking may be interesting in itself and 
may serve as an indication of the sketches 
which one finds in this book: 


Peking is one of the most interesting and 
attractive capitals of the world. It is famous 
for its long and imposing vistas and, in this 
respect, excels all other cities with the pos- 
sible exception of Paris and Washington. One 
ascends the seemingly endless steps of the 
Drum Tower to be rewarded by a wonderful 
panorama of colors, lines, and space which 
defies depiction by brush or pen. 

To the left, within pink walls, is the For- 
bidden City—its yellow-tiled roofs glistening 
in the sun like sparkling jewels; in the dis- 
tance the stately Chien-Mien, or East Gate, 
rises like a proud monument; and far beyond, 
in the northeast corner of the Chinese City, 
the great Temple of Heaven reposes in the 
golden haze of the Celestial morning. To the 
right, the white Dagoba thrusts its peculiarly 
Oriental dome through the tree-tops; Coal 
Hill rises to survey the grounds of the Winter 
Palace; and the Hall of Classics and the Lama 
Temple sit embedded in the heart of the 
Tartar City. 





FROM THE JACKET ILLUSTRATION OF “THE RED FOG LIFTS” BY ALBERT MULDAVIN 
(APPLETON). 







































































But perhaps the most 
impressive aspects of the 
picture are the miles of 
gray walls, above which 
rise the majestic gate 
towers. One can trace the 
line of these enclosures as 
they completely surround 
the Tartar and Chinese 
Cities. Visible as far as 
the eye can reach are the 
inspiring Oriental piles, 
gently piercing the dusty 
mist of Northern China 
as they serve as sentinels 
at the entrances of the 
Republic’s capital. Far 
from the city walls the 
Summer Palace and its 
spacious gardens lie hid- 
den from view; and 
nestled against the hori- 
zon are the Western Hills, 
the valleys and peaks of 
which are dotted with an- 
cient temples and tiny 
shrines. 


THE COST OF WAR 


Just now when war 
clouds are lowering over 
the Far East and when 
the nations of the world 
are assembled in Geneva 
to consider the possibil- 
ity of reducing arma- 
ments, the time is ap- 
propriate to do a little 
candid thinking about 
the cost of war. What, 
exactly, was the cost of 
the World War? That 
subject is treated very 
adequately by an emi- 
nent economist, Profes- 
sor John Maurice Clark 
of Columbia University, 
in “The Costs of the 
World War to the 
American People” (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3.50). Professor 
Clark shows that from the entrance of 
the United States into the war until 1921 
the government spent $35,000,000,000 in 
its prosecution. This is a great deal of 
money, as we can realize when we reflect 
that many people think now that the ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000,000 in a public 
works program designed to give relief to 
the unemployed would constitute a crush- 
ing and unbearable burden. 

But the expenditure of $35,000,000,000 
did not pay the bill. We are still paying 
interest on the debt. We are still pay- 
ing out money to the veterans. Probably 
within twenty years the total financial bur- 
den of the debt will rise to about $54,000,- 
000,000. This is the direct cost. It does 
not take into account the indirect loss due 
to the killing of 110,000 young men, just 
starting their productive careers, and it 
does not take note of the fact that for 
three years or so, millions of men were 
diverted from productive occupations. 
And, of course, it leaves out of account 
indirect losses due to uneconomic govern- 
mental policies, such as retaliatory tariffs, 
which have resulted, in part at least, from 
the war. 





ANTWERP AT NIGHT 


A wood block by Gregory Orloff from ‘Keep Moving,” 
by Alfred C. B. Fletcher (Laidlaw Brothers). 








est presidents. He deserves to be better 
known, and a new life of him by Denis 
Tilden Lynch, “Grover Cleveland: a Man 
Four Square” (New York: Horace Live- 
right. $3.50), should help to give him 
the place in American history to which he 
is entitled. He is shown here to be a 
somewhat rough, self-educated, not too 
highly polished man, whose chief assets 
were honesty, trustworthiness, straightfor- 
wardness, and common sense. He did not 
think of himself as an idealist and his as- 
sociations were not those usually chosen 
by a reformer. Nevertheless, he was a 
reformer because he stood stoutly at all 
times for honesty and efficiency in public 
office. 
MYSTERY STORIES 


From time to time we call attention in 
these columns to stories of mystery and 
adventure. We refer now and then to a 
good detective story. It may be said that 
books of that variety are not educational, 
and in a way they are not, but at least 
they are entertaining. They furnish the 
sort of entertainment to which men and 
women of high intellectual attainments 
often turn, and life after all, is not to be 
spent in its entirety in the quest for knowl- 
edge or power. There must be moments 
of diversion, and diversion may be had by 
an exciting yarn, if it is plausible and well 
told. There is a genuine demand from 
all kinds of readers for detective and mys- 
tery fiction. There is also a tremendous 
supply of it, but most of it is very poor 
stuff. We feel inclined, therefore, once in 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


Grover Cleveland is one of our presi- 
dents whose reputation has grown with 
the years. He is now quite generally rec- 
ognized as one of our eight or ten strong- 





a while, to select a little wheat from the 
chaff and point out some good story, or 
some good collection. 

We like particularly the selection of 
“The Best American Mystery Stories of 
the Year,” volume two, compiled by Caro- 
lyn Wells (New York: John Day Com- 
pany. $2.50). One thing we like about 
these stories is that they are not of the 
gruesome, hair-raising variety. A number 
of them do not even involve murder. They 
are stories of adventure, interesting and 
exciting. A number of them appeared in 
magazines previous to their publication in 
this collection. 











PRONUNCIATIONS: Shanghai (shang’- 
hi—i as in time), Chapei (chah-pay’), Na- 
otake Sato (nah-o-tah’kay sah’to—o as in go), 
Tsingtao (tsing-tou’—ou as in out), Tsuneo 
Matsudaira (tsoo-nee’o mat-soo-dair’a), Tar- 
dieu (tar-dyu’—u as in burn), Giuseppe Mot- 
ta (jew-sep’pay moht’tah). 
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HIS week we do honor to the mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln for, though 

at the time of his presidency he repre- 
sented but a section of the country and 
directed military operations 


Lincoln: against another section, he 
American has come now to be ac- 
See cepted as one of the great 


American heroes. That is 

why in increasing measure 
his birthday is coming more and more to 
be observed as a day for reflection upon 
the qualities and character which gave 
him enduring fame. It would be foolish 
to attempt an appraisal of Lincoln’s char- 
acter in the brief space which is here at 
our command. It is possible, however, in 
a few paragraphs to point out one of his 
outstanding characteristics—a quality 
which enabled him to surmount almost im- 
possible obstacles during his lifetime, and 
which established him as a worthy example 
to statesmen and to citizens of all time. 
One of the commanding elements of great- 
ness in Lincoln may be seen in his sub- 
jection of emotion to reason. He was a 
sensitive man, He felt situations keenly. 
He was deeply affected by emotion, and 
yet he did not allow his emotions, whether 
they were emotions of sympathy, of jeal- 
ousy, of hate, of fear, of ambition, to gov- 
ern his conduct. He was always clear- 
sighted. By the exercise of his intelli- 
gence and his judgment he determined 
goals, and he would not allow himself to 
be deflected from the pursuit of his ob- 
jectives by his feeling. At least, he would 
not do so on matters of first importance to 
the state. 

Lincoln was a sympathetic man. He 
was humane. He recoiled from the thought 
of human suffering. We know that he was 
pained when confronted by what seemed 
to him to be the necessity of imposing 
upon the country a policy which meant 
bloodshed and strife. Yet when he rea- 
soned that the welfare of the country de- 
manded a policy which made war inevi- 
table, he was not deflected from the pur- 
suit of it. 


Lincoln hated slavery, but that did not 
mean that he was for putting an 
end to slavery at whatever cost. 

Eventually he did 


Major sign the Emanci- 
Objectives pation Proclama- 

; . tion, but he did 
Dominated 


not do so until he 
was convinced 
that by such an act he would be 
serving the cause of the Union. 
He declared that if he could save 
the Union by freeing the slaves 
he would free them, and that if 
he could save it by refraining 
from a policy of emancipation he 
would do that. In holding to 
this course he incurred the enmity 
of those who hated slavery and 
who allowed this hatred to domi- 
nate them. Such persons, con- 
trolled by emotions of hate, 
wanted to rush headlong into a 
policy of emancipation. Their 
emotions were so stirred up that 
they could not think clearly. If 
slavery was an evil thing, then it 
should be abolished at once. This 
is characteristic of the thinking 
of many people. Such a state of 
mind finds illustration today as 
well as it did in the 1860’s. 
Lincoln was ambitious. He 
craved political power. He wanted 
to hold office. He was sick at 
heart after his defeat for the Sen- 
ate by Stephen A. Douglas, for it 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


seemed to him then that he had been denied 
the goal of his ambition. He spoke with 
regret of his misfortune to have been in- 
spired with such a great desire for public 
office and yet to have been denied it. But 
his love of office and power did not blind 
him to the good qualities of those who 
stood out against him. Lincoln was a 
magnanimous man. He could engage in 
political controversy and still be reason- 
able and fair. 


This characteristic is illustrated by his 
relations with Salmon P. Chase, who was 
secretary of the treasury in his cabinet. 

He had a very high regard 


Relations for Chase, who did indeed 
with handle the complicated 
Chase problems of war finance 


with great skill. “Of all 

the great men I have ever 
known,” he said, “Chase is equal to about 
one and a half of the best of them.” Chase 
did not have the same opinion of his pres- 
ident. Though he remained in the cabi- 
net, he used his influence against Lincoln 
on many occasions. Lincoln knew this. 
He wrote to a friend regarding Chase’s 
attitude toward him: 


I have observed with regret his plan of 
strengthening himself. Whenever he sees that 
an important matter is troubling me, if I am 
compelled to decide in a way to give offense 
to a man of some influence, he always ranges 
himself ‘in oppositién to mé and pursuadés 
the victim that he has been hardly dealt 
with, and that he would have arranged it 
very differently. It was so with General Fre- 
mont, with General Hunter when I annulled 
his hasty proclamation, with General Butler 
when he was recalled from New Orleans, and 
with these Missouri people when they called 
the other day. 


And then Lincoln concludes with this 
characteristic comment: “I am entirely 
indifferent as to his success or failure in 
these schemes so long as he does his duty 
at the head of the Treasury Department.” 
Chase finally, while still remaining in the 
Lincoln cabinet, became a candidate for 
the nomination for the presidency against 


Lincoln, who was seeking a second term. 
Even then the president permitted him to 
remain in the cabinet, so long as he per- 
formed his treasury duties well. Finally, 
in May, 1864, after it was apparent that 
Chase could not win the presidential nom- 
ination away from him, he accepted the 
secretary of the treasury’s resignation. 
But in November of that year he ap- 
pointed Salmon P. Chase chief justice of 
the United States Supreme Court! Here 
we have an illustration of Lincoln’s mag- 
nanimity. He was not soured by personal 
opposition. He did not set out to crush 
all those who worked against him. His 
action was not determined by his own per- 
sonal feelings but by his judgment as to 
how the public interests might best be 
served. 


The ability of Lincoln to ignore insults, 
or opposition, in the interest of the larger 
objects is further illustrated by his rela- 
tions with his secretary of 
war, Edwin M. Stanton. 
Several years before he be- 
came president he had 
come into contact with 
Stanton, and Stanton had 
spoken of him as a “long, lank, creature 
from Illinois, wearing a dirty linen duster 
for a coat, on the back of which perspira- 
tion had splotched wide stains which re- 
sembled a map of the continent,” and had 
asked “where did that long-armed crea- 
ture come from and what did he expect 
to do in this case?” Lincoln said, “I have 
never been so brutally treated as by that 
man Stanton.” And yet when he became 
president he appointed Stanton secretary 
of war because he did not know where else 
he could find a man who could probably 
administer that difficult office so well. 
Alonzo Rothschild, in his “Lincoln: Master 
of Men,” gives this version of a well 
known incident which illustrates Lincoln’s 
willingness to ignore opposition and per- 
sonal pettiness even when it was directed 
against himself: 


Lincoln’s 
Magnanimity 
Illustrated 


The secretary of war made the most of the 
discretion reposed in him. He insulted Con- 
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gressmen and bullied traders, 
when they brought orders of which he could 


impartially, 


safely disapprove. Indeed,—if an anecdote 
to which the Hon. George W. Julian has 
given currency may be relied on,—he did 
not, in his fits of anger, spare the President 
himself. This story illustrates, better than 
any other, the popular war-time impression 
concerning the relations between the two 
men. For that, if for no other reason, it 
should be taken into an account which seeks 
to explain the origin of the belief that Mr. 
Stanton was master. A committee of west- 
ern men, we are told, headed by Congress- 
man Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, called on the 
President to urge that the spirit of national 
unity might be promoted in the army by the 
mingling of eastern and western troops. The 
plan, on its apparent merits, as well as be- 
cause it was presented by a warm personal 
and political friend, interested Mr. Lincoln, 
who wrote a note to the secretary of war, 
suggesting a transfer of some of the regi- 
ments. As the scheme seemed impracticable 
to Mr. Stanton, he refused to carry it out. 

“But we have the President’s order, sir,” 
said Mr. Lovejoy. 

“Did Lincoln give you an order of that 
kind?” asked the Secretary. 


“He did, sir.” 
“Then he is a damned fool!” was the re- 
sponse. 


“Do you mean to say the President is a 
damned fool?” asked the Congressman in 
amazement. 

“Yes, sir, if he gave you such an order as 
that.” 

Returning to the Executive Mansion, Mr. 
Lovejoy reported the result of the conference. 

“Did Stanton say I was a damned fool?” 
asked Mr. Lincoln, at the close of the recital. 

“He did, sir; and repeated it.” 


“Tf Stanton said I was a damned fool,” 
concluded the President thoughtfully, “then 
I must be one; for he is nearly always right, 
and generally says what he means. I will 
step over and see him.” 


In looking back over the history of the 
nation we see very few such examples of 
magnanimity—such illustrations of the 
ability to sink personal feelings and to 
stand for reasoned objective. Not only 
do we find such a disposition scarce among 
great men but we find it very scarce among 
citizens and voters. The ordinary person 
is governed in his conduct by his likes 
and dislikes. The extraordinary one, the 
one who measures up to the stature of 
Lincoln, establishes goals which he is try- 
ing to reach and then he brings 
acts into accord with the objec- 
tive. 


The average citizen will vote a 
party ticket even though the can- 
didate of the party stands for a 
policy which the citizen has op- 
posed. Many citizens allow their 
attitude on such questions as rep- 
arations and war debts to be de- 
termined by their emotions. Do 
they like the Germans, the 
French, or the English? Such 
emotional attitudes will determine 
their positions on the questions 
as to whether reparations should 
be forgiven or war debts can- 
celled or reduced. The citizen 
who follows the example of Lin- 
coln will decide first what poli- 
cies, national or international, 
ought to be carried out, and he 
will not let his likes or dislikes 
for a political party or any na- 
tional government deflect him 
from the support of the program 
in which he believes. 


There are many people, in large 
positions and small, who are able 
to analyze public problems intel- 
ligently if they give their intel- 
lects free play, but there are few 
who are not deflected by personal 
grudges or by party prejudices. 
Seldom has there been such great 
need for men of Lincoln’s type. 
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LOANS TO FOREIGNERS 
SHARPLY CRITICISED 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


pay the total expenses of the national gov- 
ernment of the United States for one year 
and a half. But where the bonds were 
bought for six billion dollars they are now 
worth only a small fraction of that sum. 
A number of them are worth only twenty 
cents on the dollar. In the case of the 
South American governments more than 
one-half of the bonds are in complete de- 
fault. Those countries have been obliged 
to say to their creditors in the United 
States and elsewhere that they do not have 
enough money to pay their debts. 


THE COMMITTEE 


So these people, scattered as they are 
throughout the different states of the Un- 
ion, have voiced strong protests. That is 
why the Senate Finance Committee has 
been conducting its recent investigation. It 
requested the leading bankers of New York 
City to go down to Washington and sit 
around the conference table with the mem- 
bers of the committee.. It asked them to 
bring the figures on the bonds which they 
have sold in this country. Since these in- 
ternational bankers have been accused of 
dumping large quantities of worthless for- 
eign bonds upon an unsuspecting public, 
the committee thought that they should 
explain their position, Not only did the 
bankers have to testify before the Senate 
Committee but officials of the Department 
of State were called to the meetings. They, 
too, had to answer serious charges made 
against them. The people who had lost 
money on the bonds blamed the govern- 
ment. They stated that every one of the 
foreign bonds had been examined by the 
Department of State before they had been 
sold by the bankers. The government was 
thus charged with responsibility for so 
many individual losses of money. The 
bondholders feel that the State Depart- 
ment should have taken steps to prevent 
the sale of these bonds. It should have ad- 
vised the public not to lend money to the 
numerous governments of South America 
which have been obliged to default in their 
payments. 

Since such serious charges have been 
made against two of the highest organiza- 
tions of trust in the country—the bankers 
and the government—it is important to 
examine the replies made by their repre- 
sentatives. Did such renowned bankers as 
J. P. Morgan and Company violate their 
trust by willfully selling worthless bonds 
to American people? Did they take advan- 
tage of the confidence which their cus- 
tomers placed in them in order to reap 
huge profits at the expense of investors? 
Were they in a position to know that the 
South American bonds would turn out to 
be bad investments? And the government, 
has it failed to fulfill its duty toward Am- 
erican citizens? Has the Department of 
State closed its eyes on transactions of a 
shady nature when it should have warned 
the people of a danger? These are the 
questions which have arisen from the re- 
cent controversy over loans made to for- 
eign governments. Let us examine briefly 
what the bankers and the representatives 
of the government had to tell the members 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 


THE BANKERS 


The international bankers, sitting around 
the conference table in the committee 
Toom, explained how these foreign bonds 
were sold to American investors. In the 
selling of foreign bonds they act much the 
Same as a merchant selling goods. They 
agree with a foreign government to lend it 
money. The government gives them, let us 
Say, five million dollars’ worth of bonds. 
The bank then sells, or floats, the bonds in 
this country. It tells its clients—some- 
times private investors, sometimes other fi- 
nancial organizations—that it has five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of bonds to sell. And as 
the merchant receives a profit for the 
goods which he sells, so the banker makes 
a profit or commission on the foreign bonds 


which he sells. That is part of his business. 
The banks do not all charge the same com- 
mission. The J. P. Morgan Company, 
for instance, has made about one-half of 
one per cent on the foreign bonds which it 
has sold in this country during the past ten 
years, Other bankers have made a larger 
commission. But the bankers denied that 
they had sold any foreign bonds knowing 
that the investor was likely to lose his 
money. They did not believe that the 
South American governments would be ob- 
liged to default on their obligations. 


DEPRESSION 


The international bankers pointed out 
that the unfortunate condition in which 


funds. They must have either gold or for- 
eign currency. Since none has enough gold 
to make large payments, it must obtain the 
currency. There are only two channels 
through which it may obtain the necessary 
foreign currency. It may borrow from the 
country to which it owes money. Or, it 
may sell goods to that country. Not only 
must it sell goods, but it must sell more 
than it buys. For if its purchases are 
greater than its sales, it has no currency 
left to pay its debts. But when it sells 
more than it buys, it has a surplus with 
which it can pay interest on its bonds. 
That is why South American governments 
have been able to pay their debts in the 
past. They have received a surplus of dol- 
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many people have been placed has been 
due largely to the world-wide depression. 
The same condition exists with the people 
who bought the bonds of American compa- 
nies. A large number of domestic bonds 
have also shrunk in value. Many industrial 
companies have likewise been obliged to 
default in their payments. They find them- 
selves in the same position as the South 
American governments. They have had to 
tell their creditors that they cannot pay the 
interest due at present because they have 
not enough money. But, say the bankers, 
we did not foresee these conditions three 
or four years ago when the bonds were 
sold. For years Americans had been buy- 
ing the bonds of South American govern- 
ments. Until last year they had always re- 
ceived their interest promptly when it fell 
due. There have been only rare instances 
when they have defaulted. The govern- 
ment of Chile, for instance, had kept up its 
payments for fifty-eight years until last 
July when it did not have enough foreign 
currency to pay interest on its bonds held 
in the United States. 

If foreign governments are to pay their 
debts abroad they must have the necessary 


lars large enough to pay American bond- 
holders. 


PRICE DECLINES 


But, say the bankers, this was no longer 
possible last year. The money the countries 
received for their goods last year was not 
enough to pay interest on their bonds. 
Most of the countries of South America 
depend largely upon one or two products 
for the bulk of their exports. Brazil de- 
pends upon coffee, Bolivia upon tin, Chile 
upon copper and nitrates, and Venezuela 
upon oil. But the price of these products 
slumped to such low levels in 1930 and 
1931 that those countries no longer re- 
ceived the same amount of money. Even 
though they may have sold the same num- 
ber of bags of coffee, the same quantity of 
oil and copper, they received only one-half 
or one-third as many dollars as previously. 
They received only enough to pay for their 
imports and had no surplus with which to 
pay their debts. 

The other way of obtaining money was 
through further loans. But during the de- 
pression the bankers were no longer will- 
ing to lend them any more money. They 


felt that many of the governments had al- 
ready borrowed too heavily. People were 
no longer willing to buy foreign bonds be- 
cause they were afraid of the bad business 
conditions which prevailed throughout the 
world. So the bankers would not agree to 
sell their bonds. Thus, the governments of 
South America had to declare that they 
could not pay because they could not get 
the necessary currency. All these condi- 
tions, say the bankers, have arisen since 
the bonds were sold to the public. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


But what does the Department of State 
have to say about the charges made against 
it? Secretary Stimson and other officials of 
that branch of the government explained 
to Senator Johnson and the members of 
the Finance Committee that the govern- 
ment does not pass judgment on the sound- 
ness of any foreign bond. The State De- 
partment does not declare that any bond 
issue is a good loan or a bad loan. It does 
not give any investor the assurance that 
foreign governments are likely to pay in- 
terest on their bonds when they fall due. 
It has never permitted bankers to sell for- 
eign bonds with the stamp of approval of 
the government upon them. It has repeat- 
edly pointed out that the bankers floating 
foreign loans must decide for themselves 
whether the bonds are sound investments. 
The individual investor has been left to 
judge for himself whether he should invest 
his money in such bonds. For that reason 
the State Department disclaims all re- 
sponsibility when any bond sold in this 
country is in default. 

But what the State Department does is 
to examine all loans to foreign governments 
before the bonds are placed-upon the mar- 
ket to see if it objects to them for political 
reasons. If it is convinced that the proceeds 
of any loan are to be used for purposes 
which would be against the interests of the 
United States government or the American 
people it requests the bankers to refrain 
from making the loan. Thus it may object 
to loans made for the purpose of building 
armaments. It may ask bankers not to 
make loans to any government on any simi- 
lar grounds. This action is taken not be- 
cause the bonds might be defaulted. In 
fact, the borrowing government might be 
in very sound financial condition and the 
loan and interest might be repaid promptly. 
But the government still objects to the 
sale of such bonds. 


REMEDY PROPOSED 


So, when the State Department does not 
object to a loan it is not giving its ap- 
proval to that bond issue. That is not its 
business. It has not been given the author- 
ity to inquire into the soundness of such 
investments. Hence, it does not control 
the sale of those bonds and when the bor- 
rowing government is unable to pay its 
creditors it is not responsible for the losses 
which are sustained. It was due largely to 
a misunderstanding of the position of the 
State Department in regard to foreign 
loans which led to the recent accusations 
against it. 

Since so many people have been placed 
in financial difficulties because of a large 
number of defaults on foreign bonds it has 
been suggested that American investors of 
the future should be protected. Senator 
Johnson believes that the government 
should be able to tell people whether they 
may consider foreign bonds sound invest- 
ments. It should be required to warn them 
if they are running a risk by lending money 
to foreign governments. He has introduced 
a bill in the Senate calling for the creation 
of a “foreign loan board.” It would be the 
duty of the members of this organization 
to supervise all private loans made to for- 
eign countries. Not only would it examine 
the financial conditions of governments 
wishing to sell their bonds through Ameri- 
can banks, but it would investigate the sale 
of bonds for private companies in foreign 
lands. In this manner, the investor would 
be able to study reliable facts before pur- 
chasing the bonds of foreign countries. It 
is pointed out that such an organization is 
needed at present because the government 
does not exercise such control over any 
foreign bonds. 
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Large Scale Farming Opposed As 
Threat to Independent Agriculture 





Corporations Exploiting Vast Areas Driving Millions to 
Over Crowded Cities; Mass Production, However 
Is Said to Cut Cost of Farm Products 





Some years ago, a man named Thomas 
D. Campbell came to the conclusion that 
the methods of mass production which had 
so revolutionized industry could and should 
be applied to agriculture with the same suc- 
cess. Accordingly, he leased a huge tract 
of land in southern Montana from the fed- 
eral government, and set to work. Produc- 
tion of grain was planned on an extensive 
scale. Scores of high-powered tractors 
were purchased and hitched to dozens of 
reapers, plows, combines and other me- 
chanical implements. Work goes on for 
twenty-four hours a day; the dark of the 
western night is pierced by the powerful 
beams of flood-lights attached to the trac- 
tors. The roar of motors over the 95,000 
acres never ceases during the planting and 
harvest seasons. 

This farm, although the largest in the 
United States, is typical of a movement 
which is slowly gaining headway through- 
out the country.. Many farmers, heavily 
burdened with interest payments and taxes, 
have sold their land to corporations, some 
of which exploit thousands upon thousands 
of acres from one central office. Old farm 
houses and the sheds, shacks and _ barns 
which surrounded them were scrapped; 
the small, antiquated tractors and other 
machines were sold for junk and rep!aced 
with fewer but larger and more modern 
machines with greater capacity. Labor is 
now hired and discharged according to sea- 
sonal needs. Each organization is operated 
along the lines of a factory. 


While there are less than 10,000. such 
corporate farming enterprises out of a 
grand total of over 6,000,000 farms, many 
people foresee the start of a general trend, 
and are alarmed at this new kind of large- 
scale, mechanized farming. The most pow- 
erful objection to it is the charge that it 
threatens to turn thousands of farm peo- 
ple out of their homes, forcing them to 
choose between hiring themselves out to 
the corporations and shifting to the already 
overcrowded city areas. In this way, the 
unemployment situation, which is causing 
so much misery today, would be aggravated 
to a disastrous extent. The fall in farm 
prices is partially blamed on the corpora- 
tions which claim the ability to cut the 
cost of producing wheat by 50 to 75 per 
cent. There is a widespread conviction 
among many different classes of people 





that the stronghold of American family 
life is the farm, as the industrialization 
of city areas crowds people together and 
leaves them little privacy and quiet. 


The opponents of the corporations are, 
in the main, the 27,000,000 people who live 
on the farms in the United States. By far 
the majority of these people own the land 
they operate and do not wish to sell it. 
They wish only to have better prices for 
their products, so that they may pay off 
their mortgages and taxes. Supporting the 
farmers themselves, we find the rural 
bankers and merchants, who do not care to 
see their customers and clients shifting 
cityward, taking trade and money away 
from them. They see that the corporations 
are financed by city interests, and do their 
banking in the financial centers and their 
trading at the central markets where they 
can obtain better prices for large purchases, 


The corporations, on the other hand, 
justify their existence and their methods 
of operation by pointing out that the indus- 
try of the country is almost entirely based 
on the efficiency of mass production, and 
that agriculture cannot expect to remain 
backward in its methods and still keep in 
step with modern commercial development. 
Some economists declare that it is quite as 
useless for the farmer to oppose the corpo- 
ration as it was for the old-fashioned cob- 
bler to fight the growth of shoe factories, 
or for the blacksmith to object to automo- 
biles. Efficient methods result in lower op- 
erating costs, and the corporations claim 
that the farmer has no right to demand 
higher prices for his products if they can 
be supplied to the public for less by modern 
equipment and large-scale organization. 
They add that the United States cannot 
compete on the world market if the price of 
wheat regains its old level. Russia is now 
developing her wheat exports through the 
operation of huge, state-managed farms; 
some reports intimate that Russia will soon 
be producing enough grain to flood the 
world’s markets at low prices. This possi- 
bility is denied by many, but one university 
professor, writing in favor of the corpora- 
tions last summer, said that the only way 
to combat Russian fifty-cent wheat was 
to produce fifty-cent wheat here. The 
farmers cannot live decently at such prices, 
but the corporations claim that they can do 
so. 


—— ey 





Thus, the ques- 
tion is grave and 
may become more 
so in the future. 
The welfare of the 
country as a whole 
must be consid- 
ered, and the fact 
that the corpora- 
tions can operate 
at a lower cost and 
charge less for 
grain is in their 
favor. On the 
other hand, 27,- 
000,000 people 
cannot be swept 
off the land so cru- 
elly. The process 
of change would 
be slow, of course, 
and would without 
a doubt cause a 
great deal of grief 
and _shard-feeling. 
It remains to be 
seen now whether 
this movement is 
as inevitable in 
farming as it was 
in industry. Many 
states have been 
called upon to 
check it by legis- 
lating against the 
farm corporation, 
but as yet, no defi- 
nite action has 
been taken. 


PROFIT ABLE 
COTTON 
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FOR THE CAUSE OF MUSIC—THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


BUILDING 








Methods of 
growing cotton 
have changed very little since the invention 
of the cotton gin in 1793. Many laborers 
have been required to pick the tufts of cot- 
ton from each stem, and take it to the gin. 
During the past three years the University 
of North Carolina has been experimenting 
with three acres of cotton land. The staff 
devoted to the work has produced cotton, 
not for spinning, but for transformation 
into cellulose, the material used in the 
manufacture of paper, artificial silk, ex- 
plosives, and hundreds of other industrial 
products. Instead of plucking out each 
bit of cotton, which is 90 per cent cellulose, 
the cotton was mowed down with a ma- 
chine, just as if it were hay. Then, the 
whole harvest, stalks and all, was pressed 
into bales. The stalks, according to the 
university workers, are 40 per cent cellu- 
lose and can be used profitably, although 
they have been wasted heretofore. In ad- 
dition, this new method permits the plant- 
ing of more cotton per acre, as it can be 
sown in very close rows. On the ordinary 
cotton plantation, a wide space is left be- 
tween the rows for the pickers. The uni- 
versity officials estimate 
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Scenes like this are becoming more and more infrequent as large scale farming and modern machinery are 


DID IT THE OLD WAY 


coming into widespread use. 
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that cotton can now be 
produced for 2 cents a 
pound, instead of 5 
cents, the present cost 
in North Carolina 





Toward the end of last 
month Aurora, Illinois, 
was threatened with a 
panic. In order to pre- 
vent the looming bank 
closures, the mayor, act- 
ing quickly, declared a 
five day “moratorium” 
on all business transac- 
tions. In the meantime 
a vigorous campaign was 
carried on by business 
leaders to restore confi- 
dence to the people. At 
the end of the morato- 
rium, there was an im- 
mediate rush to the 
banks to redeposit 
money and open new ac- 
counts. The banks were 
no longer threatened and 
Aurora won a reputation 
for stopping to think 
things over. 


Opera Costs High 
In United States 


Chicago Company’s Deficit Paid By 
Music Lovers 


Although the contributions of American 
composers to grand opera has been almost 
negligible compared to the magnificent 
works produced by musical geniuses in 
Europe, it can safely be said that more is 
done in the United States toward making 
opera available to the people than anywhere 
in the world. Where formerly only those 
living in large centers of population, and 
who could afford to pay the necessarily 
high admission prices were enabled to en- 
joy performances by famous singers and 
orchestras, millions of people may hear a 
good part of many operas simply by tuning 
in on the broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York, or of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 

Opera, especially in Chicago, is a very 
expensive thing. Stars are recruited from 
all over America and Europe, and must 
be paid enticing salaries. There is a limit 
to the price which people can pay for 
seats. Consequently, the Chicago company 
has turned in, year after year, a consider- 
able deficit which was made up by contri- 
butions from that city’s music lovers. 


For twenty years, performances were 
given in the old auditorium, one of 
Chicago’s first skyscrapers, built for the 
World’s Fair in 1893. Its seven-story 
tower, perched above the ten floors of the 
main building, was the wonder of the day. 
A few years ago, however, the company 
decided to make a change; an arrange- 
ment which would permit the opera to pay 
its own expenses was planned. As a re- 
sult, the new Civic Opera Building over- 
looking the Chicago River was put up. 
Upon its completion in 1929, it was recog- 
nized as a marvel of theatrical design. The 
stage, which is fourteen stories high, is 
fully visible from every one of the 3,500 
seats in the house. Ingenious lighting and 
curtaining has added a hundredfold to the 
dramatic effect of the performances. 





